WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGE
The result was to drive me down to the bottom in the middle of ti
weir. Gradually, thanks to the current, I drifted towards the banl
Another boy named Meredith happened to be diving for plates fror
the side. Fortunately for me, one of them sank near my body, am
Meredith found what he thought was a corpse at the bottom. H
shouted to the waterman who used to teach the boys to swim from ,
punt moored to the bank. The waterman undid his punt, poled t<
the spot, and hoisted my body to the top with his pole out of abou
six feet of water. I was as black as a crow, and it was, of course
never known how long I had been at the bottom of the river. But i
must have taken a considerable time for me to drift from the middL
to the side. The poor waterman, who after all had saved my life, was
severely reprimanded by the Head Master and relegated elsewhere foi
not having jumped straight into the water, instead of wasting time ir
undoing his punt.
I had been so certain that I was going to die, that when I found my-
self still alive I remember wondering whether I had been spared foi
some purpose. Providence is so inscrutable that it may well have .been
for some link in a chain of which I am myself unaware. Otherwise I
suppose that it was in order to help postpone at Munich the war which
would otherwise have broken out in 1938 instead of 1939. Whether
that purpose was good or bad for Britain and the Empire may well
remain unsettled till the end of time. After two or three days, such
is the vitality of the young, I was none the worse, and though I still
get frightened when my head goes under water, I succeeded, thanks
to a bribe often shillings from an uncle, in passing my swimming tests
the next summer half. The only person who got any kudos out of
the affair was my elder brother. He broke the news to my mother in
a long letter describing the whole incident as having happened to an-
other boy and ending up with the sentence "and the boy was Nevile."
This was always afterwards quoted in the family as a monument of tact.
There was one other moment in my life when immediate death
seemed to me to be quite inevitable. It was some forty years later,
when I was Minister at Belgrade, and on that occasion my reaction was
very different, I fear, and entirely worldly. It occurred in 1933, when
I was at Bled, the summer residence of the British Legation. Princess
Paul of Yugoslavia's two unmarried sisters (as they were at that time),
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Marina (the latter now the Duchess of
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